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ABSTRACT 



A program to test /he feasibility of voucher ing Ins t i tutjtona 1 j 
vocational ^t ra i n i ng^i n"* the Work Incentive Program (WIN) in PortlarKh^ 
Oregon, was yhder taken* in 197^ under Grant No. 5 I - H -73-02' "f rom- the 
Manpower Admin ist rat ion (now, Employment and Tra in ing Admj n i s t r^ t ion) , 
U.S. Department of Labor. ^ 

In March, 1975, rep'resen^.t i ves. of 27 schools in which vouchered^ ^ 
WIN participants were enrolled for vocational training were interviewed. 
The study of schools w^s intended to determine thfi characteristics of 
schools where WIN par t i c i pan*ts used their vouchers, identj fy 'schools ' *, 
operations and procedures that were relevant to the training of vouchered 
students apd obtain the schools' reac?T*bns to vouchering. The study' \ 
of schbols was ^ported in Dunning and Unger, Schools' Responses to 
Vouchered Vocational Training: Experiences with the Portland WIN 
Voucher Training Program , Washington, D.C.: Bureau of. Social Science, 
Inc. July, 1975. ' . . ^ ■ ' 

In the present report, findings and conclusions of the earlier 
study of schools are checked against the experiences of 113 students 
who^'had enrolled in the schools with vouchers. 



Relatively few of the students encountered admissjon requirements 

beyond general interviews at enrol Iment , a I though additional procedures 

were more prevalent in the public schoots than the schools had indicated. 

* ■ » . * V « 

Contrary to impressions gained earlier, public schools were more likely - 
,than private schools • tOr, requ i re educational transcripts. However, ( 
essentiajly open-enrollment policies prevail in both types of schools. 

Although some 70 percent of the students received counseling' 
of one sort •or another, much of that was with respect to determining 
training needs and courses tl^t shciul^-'-fe^^^ken. In general, only 
minorities of the students rece i ve^d counse 1 i^ng in four other content ■ 
areas about which they Jtvere asked (determining interests and occupational^ 
goals, assessing the ^u i tab i I i ty of Aterests and occupational goals, * 
'reviewing progress inltraming and personal counseling). But, anxjng 

. ' ^ ' / 

. • , , s - '. 
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those who djd not receive counseling, substantial majorities m each or. 
the content areas felt>M^t they did not 'need it. Few of^the respondents 
who received counselling felt that they needed more^. Overall, student^' 
in public schools were only s 1 i ght ly more often in need of counseling 

■ than those in private schools. .butS.^ere were noti.ceable difference's 
between studeruts in the tvi6' types of schools as to what kinds of 
co^un^ling they needed. Students in public schools were somewhat 
more likely than'those in private schools to need counseling related 
td the determination and ass^essment ,of interests and occupationaj goals; 
conversely, students i,n .pr iva te schoo I s were more likely thahthose in 
publ ic schools to need' counsej ing related to the training process itself. 

Minorities of the students in either type of school received 
pl^aceme^it 'ass istance (^27^ in private schools, 25% in public schools). J 

' But most of the students who did not get such assistance did not ask / 
for it. The report suggest;s that "differences in the prevalence of 

•deli^yered pl'acement services in the t;wb types of schools are attributable 
in. part, to structural factorlf-, particularly the motivating effects of 
promises of -help more frequently made by private schools and* the more 
passive style oj^fpubl ic-school place'n\ent services which tend to rely 
more on students' initiative in obtaining services. 

In both the public and private schools, substantial majorities 
of the students indicated that they did not have the bad experiences 
sometimes encountered by people in vocational training, gave their 
instructors relatively high ratings i'n interest, knowledge of 'subj.ects , 
and ability as teachers, and'^'eported that they were either highly or 
moderately satisfied with the training they received. 

While there were some detailed differences in the ways in which ' 
students saw their school's and the Ways in which the schoo I s ^ p i c tured 
themseYves, the cone 1 us ionsVf^he earHer study are essentially 
supported by the present s|ad^y-.^ In several cases, however, the data 
from students point to weaknesses of privatij schools relative to ^ 
.public schools in areas whVh jthe representat i ves'^of private schools 
had identified as therr s tVongj^ polrTts . Nonetheless, the investigator 
reiterates the final conqj us ion^-^the earlier study: that replications 
of the voucher ing demonstration on a wider scale should not be^ inhibited 
by concerns about the motives aind methods --of most private schools. 

' > 8 
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ASPECTS or VOUCHERED WIN TRA INEES '/^EXPER IENCES 
WITH VOCATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOLS' 



I ntroduct ion ^ ■ * , . 

Thfs report dcscVibes some of the experiences of a g^oup of WIN ,, 
trainees'whower."enrolled in vocational schools in Port-I^. Oregon, 
as pa^t of -the ir^ participation in the study of the feasibility of 
the use of voucherMor- ski f.%raining in the Wlf^ program. An earl, er 
report^ hjs described what ^he representat ive? of 5 public and 22 ^ 
private schools told us about their conduct of and reactions 
vouchercd vocat.ional training of WI«J participants. This report 
utilizes the perceptions and experiences of the vou^hered WIN trainees - 
themselves as a means of checking. ^He v.l id.i ty of ..what^ the, school s«' . ■> 
representatives told us. about the schools' admission practices, 
"counseling and guidancp practices and placement services. 

The Portland WIN office began issuing vouchers for institutional, 
vocational-training to WIN particlpa,,ts who, desVed them i^ April. 197'». 

iThis is one of^ a series of reports on a gtudy of the f eas, i b i 1 i ty 
. o^ ; ; ^he work .^^^^^ 

^^^^ " iabor THe^t I is unde. the overan d , rec t , on^or_ 

Uaure M. Sharp, -^nn Richardson Study °': v-P' basic study 

vision Snd guidance for this f«"°^:"P,^,^^^;' .1° prepared under' 
of. schools. .^^-H °f ';e data use ,n , report^wa^^P^^P^ ^^^^^^ 

the supervision of • , ^ ,^ ^f Human Relations Research 

th^ Portland project. Ellyn B 1 oomt i e I a ^now o tjon of this 

organization) P^^^^^^^^^^l^^^l^o; Ze'rZe direction of 
rnrtte"st;nci:.Teparerthe report for p'ub, icat ion. 



VQuchered Vocat 



Bruce B. '^u^ and James L. Unger . Sch ools ■ Responses to 
innnl Tr-.ininn- Fxper,iences wi h he ° t W 



v/^.rh^ r Tr^iininQ Progra m. Washington*. D.L 
Research. Inc.. July, f y75 • Tbeexecut^- 
rxeproduced as Apppodix A of this report 



Bure^ of. 
The^executive summar^f 1 
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-The i%sum<i ot these vouchers initiated the flr^st^ phase of research " 
which includes a number of related data collection ^nd analysis effort 
One of th^se efforts was a survey of 27 public and private schools in 
whi'ch^WlN participants had committed vouchers for vocational training. 
Another data collection effort was a survey of vouchered WIN trainees 
conducted in the summer and fall qf 1975, after they had completed>w ^ 
or left their vocationdl training programs. " 

In the study of schools, we relied on data obtained from the 
_representat(vfes.of 5 public and 22'private schppls. Because of widely 
publicized concern with the a H eged exp lo i tat ion of publicly funded " 
students by pr ry^te vocational schools, that study of schools paid 
particijlar atCentioft to admission, screening and placemen-t procedures.^. 
The study cone I uded , thef things, that lack of sys'te'matic 

screening in both public und' private schools could result i.n a number ' 
of students entering vocational training with little' or no assurance- 
on anyone's part that they^ were capable of completing such training 
successfully, and that in-training guidance and counseling practices 
were not likely to correct errors in choices made earlier. A more 
general conclusion 6f the stud^^ was^hat, although public and private 
schools^ Implement somewhat different training philosophies in widely, 
disparjjte structural settings, both types of schools genera 1 1 y were 
^^ing'to provide effective vocational training. We concluded out 
report with the fo-llowing words: 

It may be that the vouchered studgnts' views of the schools 
and of the training they received will be somewhat different 
from the story we got from the schools. And any attempt at 
evaluating the effectiveness of training, whether on khe dlmen- 
V/ sion of |VOuchering/nonvouchering or on the. d imens ion' <Jf type 
of schoo-l. will have to await analysis of posttraining labor 
force experience. Nonetheless, we would be less than tnuthful 

3 

Details on the development and early phases of the voucherinq ' 
program vf^ill be found in Ann Richardson and Laure M. Sharp, The 
Feasibility of Vouchered Traini ng in WIN: Report on the Fir~Phase 
f ^ ^^^^y ; Washington, D.C.: Bureau of 5oc i a I Science Research. |"nc 
December, 197^; and in Dunning and Unger, 0£. cit. 
k K ^ ' 

See Dunnmg and Unger, o£. c^i^. ; and Appendix f\. 
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i.f we did not admit that, in addition to establ ishiing Jthe feasibility 
of vo^chQ^rJng from the schools' standpoint and describing a number 
of relevant aspects of vouchered vocational training, we have gained 
an impres^slon that is favorable to the private schools. We believe 
• at this point that replications of the voucher ing demonstration 
on a wider scale should not be ihh ib ited. by concerns about th6 , 
motives and methods of most pr i vate^iSchdBl s . 5 

t The intervjjsw data ^rom 113 vouchered WIN trainees following 
their departure from 25 school s -tfave provided uS with an opportunity 
to check the impressions we .formed after talki#ig with school repre- 
sentatives against the perceptions and experiences o^Jr/lN participants 
themse-lves, Our concern in th is report is wi th ^sel ec ted character is t ics 
of the schools as viewed from the vantage points of those trained, in them. 
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Selectivity; Admission Procedures ^ 
Encountered by School Applicants 

^ Jn the previous report on the schools, we noted that screening 
of applicants appeared to be somewhat more widespread among the private 
than among, the publ ic^chools , although rather unsys temat ic . (n 
particular, we noted that tbay mnre n^ten used testing as an admission 
procedure, but also that they more often said they interviewed applicants 
and examined school transcripts. , 

The admission procedures ' reported by the students themselves 
tend to confirm these impressions* in general, but P9int up some differ- 
ences in detail. A small proportion of the s tudents ' ( 1 0% in pAJblic 
and 6% in private schools) said they simply reg is tered w i thou t fOrther 
adcJ^ (Table 1). Interviews by school staff members were the most fre- 
quently used admission procedure in each type of school but, as we 
gatheri^^ from^what the schools told us. ThW" prac't ice was encountered 
moVe f requently*fey applicants to private than to public schools. 
Public and pr ivate "schools seem tp have been about equally interested 

^Dunning and Linger, 0£. c i t . , p, 80. 

6 - ^ 

This report deals ne i ther^ wi th , tl|e rel c^t ionsh i ps between the 
characteristics oT individual trainees and their experiences in 
training., nor with the evaluation of the schools in terms of their ^ 
success in preparing trainees for employment. Such questions will 
be dealt with in later reports. 
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TABLE 1 



\ 



PROPORTIONS OF RESPONDENTS REPORTING VARIOUS 
ADMISSIONS PROCEDURES EN COUNTS f^^^^^' 
( In percentages) 




Type of School • ; 





< 


Pwbl ic 


Pr ivate 




/ ■ 


No repu 1 reme nts of any kind^ Just register 
(n) ■ 


1 0 

('48) 


(6^4) 


. 8 

(112) 




General interv lew w i th staff member. 

(n)' . • 


lb 

■ m 


.94 • 
.(64) 


7(111) 




Inquiry about earl ier school ing 

. • . (n) 1 


66 - 

m . 


76 
(62) 


72. 
(109) 




^- . ■ 
School transcripts requested ^* , . 

J : ■ (ri) ■ 


28 

^47) 


17 ■ 


22 
(111) 




Inquiry about past work .exper ience 
; ■ (n) 


hi 

m . 


(59) 


(106) 


\ 


References ' f rom previous 'employers 
requested 

' • ' (n) ; ■ ^ 


6 ■ 

. (^47) 


8 

(61) 


■ I 

(108) 




General* intel 1 igence' test administered 
(n) 


15 

(^46) 


13 

(63) 


(109) 




Educa t i ona 1 ach ievemen t testa dm inistered 
• - . (n) 


19 


13 
'(63) 


.15 
(no) 




Occupational aptitude test administered 
' ■ (n) ■ 


' \ 3 : 


21 

(63) 


. 17 
.(110) 


ti 


u ^Multiple responses permitted, except for first 
knows and no answers excluded from peh^ntaging base. 


item. . 


Don ' t 




. ^ 12 

' -4 









m the prior e3ucat;^i9naJi exper lences'bf applicants for enroHment.' 

But, contrary to the impres^'ions ,we go< *f rom- tal king tO' reprj^sen'ta- 

\ ^ * • 7 0 *^ 

tivies oT ttife-Scho<51 s / students in public schools were somewhat 

more likely than those in private schools to have «ncoun tered requests^ 

J. '• * ' 

for their ^choot transcripts.- Interes^t in pr*l0T^w6rk eJcper tenches 

was less ^Ident IrjQ^ alther type qf^ schooj^ ^h3" references from * ^- ^ 

^mplo^ers wer% ^^Jzdwfn requeg'ted. Combined, the data on tes.t^ 

encountered ^y- the j^uden-t^ ind i cd'te that 36 percent of tlie' p^- i vate ' r 

^scFlOol aqpIiAfnts and 29 percen^t of the' publ Ic schqo.l applicants^ ^ 

were**admlnlsCereB^one**br -nx5riB of '*the *thre^e tyi^e^''of tests. , But, as^- 

indierated Vn Tab-le J» occupational aptitude toeting was moce prevalent 

in prfVate schoo^s, education achievement and Intelligence testing a 

bit rnpre prevalent In pubflc schools. 

>^ • In' nb casjs did a 'respondent report ha^^fng been rejected by a 

school, ^i^ther public or private. Further, none of our respon2fef}ts 

'reported j|hanglng from an^ortginal training plan as the direct result 

of ' performance on' tests. Some 2 percent of the public school students 

and 13>ercen't of those' In private schools rep<vteti» however- a change 

df training plans at the outset as a result of school staff Influence.- 

The experiences of the students, thus» tend to confirm that 

Interviews an^the use of' testing were more prevalent in private then 

in public schools, but point to somewhat more extensive requirements 

g 

for school transcripts by the pubNc schools. 



Representatives of 45% of the private schools, but only 20% 
of-the^ubllc schools, told us that they examined the school trans- 
cripts of applicants, -frge Dunning and Unger, 0£. c i t . , p. 24. 

* 8 V 

The reader should be aware that direct comparisons between the 

data In this report and those In the earlier report cannot be made. 
Schools were the units of analysis In the latter — i.e., the data were 
presented as proportions of schoo Is g Iv i ng a par t icu lar^'h^sponse. In 
this report. Individuals are the units of analysis, aggregated to the 
level'of t'^rpes of schools — i.e., the proportions given are those of 
respondent^- in a particular type of school giving a particular response 
Therefore, caution must be used in comparing findings and conclusions. 
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rtore fmportantl'y , however, the^pl'esent data suggest? that what'-K 
^ver the difference's may be between public and pi^ivate schools in their 
use of various admissi'on procedures there is little effect on selgctivit 
For all p^&ptical purposes, de^^J^ite differences in policies, theoractice 
fn bbtfj^typ^s of schools ^eerfis to be one of open admiss ions*'-or ^Ke, 
the voucher people appeared to the schools to be qualified for training *^ 
ar>d t^o have. made, in ;i1ost cBses , suitable Choices of traini/i^ pr^r^s. ' 

' r 

Counsel ijiq and Guidance * . ^ ' ^' ^ , , 

^ Almost ajl of the fechools ' - representa t i ve,s with whom we talked 
TFqt the earl ief study; descr ibed counseling and guidance services they 
sai^ their, schoo I. s» provided. We- drew two*' cone 1 U[S ions from these discus- 
sions; t r ^ . * ^ 

' I.' The styles in wh ic]n thfe two types of sohools offered services 
were quite different.' Public schools had formally established and pro- 
fess ional ly' staffed counsel ing services . But such services usually were 
provided to stb^ents ori^ an as-desired bas is--our d ist inct impression 
was that the initiative in obtaining services rested, for the most 
part, with the students. Private schools, on the other hand, appeared 
to handle counseling and guidanc^i^on an informal basis, integrating ■ 
it as a matter of course with evekvday t ra in ing ,act i v i t ies . Because 
of this integration as well as because.of the'private schools' prag- 
matic concern with turning out graduates who would satisfy employers, 
we felt that the private schools probably reached more of their students 
than did the public schools. » 

* 2. Nonetheless, neither type of school appeared to offer system- 
atic, integrated counseling services which would reach most students. 
In both cases, it seemed probable that^substant ial numbers of studeniis 
might fail to get adequate supportive counseling and guidance dur^^rg^ 
training as well as needed counseling with respect to thei/ employmeqpt 
abi I i t ies^/iasp i rat ions and needs. 

. Reports by the students themselves show tNat a substantial 

^^^'^^ ■ ■ ' 

majority did receive counseling help of one SPort or another; 71 percent 

■ «> * 

received counseling help in one or more of five areas. But for many 

of those who received counseling, it was confined to help in dstermin ing- 

training needs and what^ourses should be taken to train for the selected 
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occupations; 71 percent of -th^ public school s'tudsnts and 45 percent of 
those in private schools reported receiving that type of help (Table 2). 
In each of^ four other areas, only minorities students received 

\help-fronn the schools. 

TV 



9 ^ . . |ABLE 2.^ 

PROPORTIO!flS OF RESPONDENTS WHO aECEIVED cWfrtLING - '/^ 

' , AND GUIDANCE HELP FROM SCHOOLS \^ ^ A J 

(In percentages)^ ». * ^/y 

^ - /I 

- lyp^ of School ji/ 

Type of Counsel ing ^ ; ' — ^ ' 

. 'Public Private Both 



Help in deciding interests and . occupSTTfltna 1 • 

goals. ' r ... 22 28 / 26 

> (n) (49) (64),- (113) 

Help in determing the suitability Of interests 

and occupat iona jCgfea 1 s . . . 29 38 34 

^ (n) • m- ,(64) (112) 

Help in determining training needs and y 

courses that should be taken 71 ^5 57 

(n) ' m/'^iek) (113) 

/ 

Help in reviewing progress in training 4/ 43 44 ' ; 

(n) ^' \ (^9) (63) (112) 
<w ^ • ' / 

Persona-l counseling. . . . . r /' 23 11 15 ** 

(n) ^ / (48) (64) (112) 

• / 

^No answers excluded from percentagi'ng base. 

The fact is, however, that few of the students who did not 
receive counseling and guidance felt that they needed it, and those 
who did receive it seldom felt thaT"~tl^ey needed more (Taki^e 3). 
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TABLE 3-^^' ■ 

UNMET'NEEDS FOR COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE 
(in percentages) 



Type^p^f Help 



PropcM^tion of R's Who 
D i dn ' tvRece i ye >ie 1 p , 
Who Needed Lt 



Proportion of R's Who 
Received Help and 
Needed More 



Pukfl ic 


Pr ivate Both 


Publ ic 


Pr i v^e 


Both 


21 


h 


15 


9 , . 


11 10 


(38) 


(^46) 


m 


T (11) 


(18). 


(29) 


m 


8 


15 






8 


(3^) 


(^40) 




(IM 


(24) 


m 
















^' i 


I*- 




















21 


20. 


2-3 


;\('35) 


' 7 


5 




(3S) 




(2?) ^ 


(64) 


'-^ 


28- 






15 


10 


(26) 


'(36) 


(ij) 


(23) 


(27) 


(50) 


8 


5 








6 


(37) 


(57) 


(9^) 


(.?) 


(7) 


(18) 



Deci'ding inters Li ^nd occu- 

^at ional \ s 

(n), • r 

A ■ 

Determining th\e suitability 
of i nteres ts' and occupa- 
tional goals . . 

(n) 




De term i n i ng train i^ng needs 
and -courses that should 
be tjl'^en 



(n) 



c 



1 



Help in reviewing progress 

in train ing 

(n) 



Personal counse 

( 




In the following sections of this report, we will focus in somewhat more 
detail on thgse students who needed counsel ing--or more couns'el'ing^ * 
and, add t j^Rfrral 1 y , make some c^pmparat i ve comments al|||||||p|pr ivat^ 
publ ic "school s . • 

Deciding Interests and Occupational Goals 

Nearly 9 out of 10 of the private school students and a bit nx)re 
than 8 out of 10 of tlie public school students either received sufficient 
help in deciding interests and occupational ^oals or didn't receive such 
help, but didn't n^ed it (Table 4A) . But 18 percent of the public school 
students and only 11 percent of those in the private schools said they 
needed this kind of help or needed more of it. 
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1 TABLE iiA ■ w 

HELP IN DECIDING INTERESTS AND OCCUPATIONAL GOArLS 
. (In percentages) ^ 



Type of S^ool 



Public Private Both 
^ 

P—. — 



Recei.;ke»d help, did not neejd more 20, ' 25 23 

Did not receive help, did not need it. . . . 6l '64 63 

. ■ . ■ X ■ , 

Received help^ needed more 2 ^3 3 

> ' \ 

Did not recei^ help, nfeeded it ^ -^8 12 

2 ^ 



TOTAL , r ' / 99 ^ 100. i 101 

. (n) ' • / m ' m (11*3) 



Very prob^ib ly . J^tie*^re Vat i ve 1 y low level of need for this^ype 
of^ counsel ing wasr r^jTated to the fact t[;i^t a ver^large proportiofi of 
the' voucher recipients had already established occupational 'goals 
when they first stfirted talking to WIN about vocationa^ training and 
these pred ispos i t/ons were trans I^ated* into decisions about training 

if ' Q 

occupations more often than not.. ,Consequen 1 1 y , many of the occupa- 
V 

tional decisions were firm before schools were chosen. For example. 



^Some 857a of the voucher recipients said that they had a sepcific 
'occupation in mind for which they wanted, to g.et training when they first 
talked with WIN about training. Of those, 82% ultimately chose to-get^ 
trained in the occupation which they first had in mind: Bruce B. Dunning 
Occupational Choices:and Vocat ional School . Select ions ; Experiences with 
the Portland WIN Voucher Traininc] Program , Washington, D.C.: Bureau of 
Social Sc ience l^esearch , Inc., forthcoming. 
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one voucher recipient said this about counseling on interests and 

'occupational goals: 1 ^ 

i "The counselor asked me if I was sure that t^at^'-t (training 
occupation) what I warvted and I "^^s sure there wasn ' t anyth ing 
else' I was intereste"^ in. We discussed farmirjii^ machine shop 
work and that's Jt." * 

* Trainees who needed help in deciding on in-teresis and goals 

most often mentioned finding out about the availability of courses 

and programs for different occupations as specific help- which they 

needed (^4%), and help in djitermi^ ing their occupational abilities 

and aptitudes were nqentioned by one-quarter of them (Table 4B) . 



TABLE ■ ^. 

PROPORTIONS OF'^^ES^»ONDENTS MENTIONING NEEDS FOR .SPECIFIC TYPES OF HELP 
AMONG THOSE WHO NEEDED (MOR£) HELP IN DECIDING INTERESTS 
OCCUPATIONAL GOALS^ 
. . (In percentages) \ 



Type of School 



pPubl ic Pr ivate' ' Both 



-f 



Determining occupational capabilities and 
apt i tudes 

' 

KnowTng different aspects of occupations . . 

i -(n) ^ , - 

Determining job opportunities in occupations 
■ (n) 

Determining ava i t ab i 1 i ty, of training courses 
and programs for different occupations . . 
(n) 

Finding out about progr.am content and what 
i^.'^pected of students. 
- ^ (n) 

Needed more personal attention . . 

(n) ■ ' 



33 


1^4 - 


25 


(9) 


(7) 


(16) 


n 


1^4 


12 


(9) 


(7) 


^ (16) 


11 . 


. *29 


J 9 


(9), 


. (7) 


-(16), 


67 


, 1^4 . 




(9) 


(7) 


416) 


11 


1^4 


12 


(9) 


(7) 


(16) 


11 


1^4 " 


12 


(9) 


.(7) 


(16) 



Multiple responses permitted. 



Need for he^hp in finding out about courses was particularly prevalent ' 

in the public schools, possibly because of the v/ide variety of courses 

and programs us^jalfy offered by siich schools. . A student at a public school 

apparently h*d problenjs in. both of the areas we have^just mentioned: 

"Well, they just have all these brochures on various occupations 
and what courses you have to take and maybe I could^'ve iises some_ * 
help in choosing an occupation. Like at the very enxl of this 
quarter, I iwas . . .--you had to do a project--an^r the instructor 
said ( shoSld be in some other field, perhaps writing and that's ^ 
^ when I f i rst_ learned I was not doing as well as some other ^students 
in this field. He suggested I should consider something else. * 
If *n had beer^ counse 1 ed in the beginning as to my capabilities-- 
^ \ I n^an the j|^st quarter is kind of late." 

An( ptjbl i c^school student referred to the problem of assessirtg pnfe's 

own aptitudes and capabilfties apd expressed rather deta i led^ expectj^ ions 

as to what counseling should include: ^ \ 

"More about what particular program would be suited foe 
personally. Not just--here are 1-year programs--take younpjck. 
With an evaluation either by testing or t nterv iews--you mtow, 
those tests (on which) you answer questions ^nd feed it^nto a 
.computer and it comes out what you're best suited for and inter- 
views where they a>J^ a5out past experience situatidns — what ( 
liked and didn't 1 tke-^nd how you handled things. Put them all, 
together to determine wjiere you're best su^vt£d.*" 

A student in a private school was concerned^ wi th Xhe lack of counseling 

there and attributed it to the school's commercialism: ./ 



"He could have told me more about what I went 'for — he just - 
started on data processing. He just sold me on data processing. 
As far as data processing 9i?fes , he tpl d' me pi enty about that-- 
was just a salesman for the most expensive course they had." 



Suitability of Interests and Goals " .> 

r Again, only a small minority of tr^ineeS| | (13%) felt that ^ 
they needed help in determinjng the suitability of interests apd occu- 
pational goals (Table 5A) But needs .for* help in this area were , ^ 
expressed not iceablySiiore frequently by students in public school? 
(21%) than by those in private schools (75^). o- ' ' 

Specific needs in this area were most frequently expressed, in 
terms of determining job opportunities in the training occupation and * 
in assessing the trainee's suitability forMthe occupation (Table 5B) . 
Wl^ile the very small .number of private school" trainees who needed 
help in this area makes comparisons shaky, *i.t appears likely that 
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TABLE 5A 



'help in determining the suitability of interests and t)GCu rational goals 

(In percentages) -j^^^^^^ ^ 

f/ ~ 



( 



Received help, did not need more 



Did not receive help, did not need it. 



Rece i ved needed more - . - 

Did not receive help, needed 1t. 



*TOTAL 
(NA) 



Type offSchooK{^ 




Pub)1c 


va te 


Both 


25 




/ 31 


5^ 








2 


3 


17 


5 


10 


100 


101 


100 


m 




.(112) 




(-) 


(1) 



\ 



7 



20 




\ 
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TABLE 5B 




.PROPORTIONS ot'RESPO^^pENTS M^JTI ON ING ^EEDS FOR SPEC IFI^YP^ OF HELP 
AMONG THOSE^HO NEBaED (MOftE) HELP IN DETERMI Nl NG' THE SUITABILITY 
OF THE IRs. INTERESTS AND OCCUPAgONAL QO^LS^ y 
(In percentages) " ' 



Type of School 



Pub] ic Pr4lVate Bot 



If respondent wasf suited for the training 
necessary for the o'^upation. 

(n) 



Knowiri^ difterent aspects of the occupat ion 



^CCUI 



(n) 




Determining job opportunities- rn the occupa- 
tion * 

(n) 



Needed rnio re personal attention 
(n) 



^Multiple responses permitted.. "No answers" excluded frora | 
percentag<ng base. J) 



56 


(-) 


k2 


(9) 


(3) 


" (12). 


22 


33 


25 


(9) 




(.2) ^ 


33 ^ 


33 


33 . 


^ (9) 


, (3) . 


(12/ ^ 




67 


50 


% 


(3) 




30 


50 




■ (10) 













\ 



V 



a 
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finding out wliether they were suitable for the occupatj^ was more 
problematical fqr public school students than for those in private 
schools'; /the latter were a bit more likely to be concerned with 
finding out abj^iit job opportunities.^^ 

■ Vi'' ^ . - . N 

Training Needs and Course Selection 

Most of the trainees (89%) did not feej, that they needed 
coanseling — or more courfseTin^g — in determining th^r training need^ 
* the courses they should take- (Table 6A) . But in contrast to other 



and 
types 
s was 



counseling, many had received this type^ f rom their schools. Thi 
particufarly true in th^publ ic schools in which 71 percent o"f the * 
students received such help, compared to kS percent in the private schools 



A 



V 



TABLE 6A 



HELP IN DETEfl^iNING TRAINING «EDS AND COURSES THAT SHOULD BE TAKI 
i*^ ^ (In .percentages)^ ^ 




ypes of School 



Publ ic Private 



Both 



Received help, did not need more . . 
Did not receive help, did not need it 

Received help nrfeded morejk 

DJd not receive Wp. needed it. . . 

TOTAL ' 
(n) 



69 ^2 5^ 



22 

2 
6 



35 



3 
11 



99 100 1 01 

(kS) m (113) 



Differences/on similar items in Table 4B were in the same ^ 
direction. This lendf^ some strength to an assumption that the differences 
are va 1 i d. 
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In scxne- cases, however, whitf was reported as advice o^tra h:>^i ng , 
needs and course se^^ction was, in fact, simply the transmissfon of 
y 'informat ion on predetermined programs in which the student had little 
"^flexibility. For example, one public school student, when asked what ^ 
kind of advice had been given said: 



"It was all set up.^The courses were all set out--no ^lect i ves 
\ or anything. They just told us what we had to- take." 

And another : f ' 

"They gave you a pri nted form oi^ each cogrse--what ijel asses 
you should take--they tiaVe forms for all programs at (a large 
^ community col lege) —thej\ don ' t sit down with you, but if you 

> ^ad questions, they proUably wotjld answer them." 

The same sort of tlvi^ng h^appened jat private schools 

"They told me it was all' map 
me all "the courses I had to take 

And, from another private school stu^eni: - ' ^ 

^ " "They already had mapped out and have the courses al ready dx>wn . 

Some things you have to take that didn't involv<!t what I ,was doing 
like business administration. Thfey made you take it and I wasn't 
going to work with computers and J, got a bad gra'de. Then when^ 
the course was^-over, the teach^r^ef t and I had no onB'^^tOvtal k to' 
about it. I don't even know wli^ they 'had us take it. 1 1* T«d 



"They told me it was a 1 1 ' mapped jout ahead of tlme--they told 



nothing to do with my courses. I' A 
As in the earlier cases, tK« niiml 



As in the earlier cases, tK« nNjoibers- of trainees who needed help 

are too small to permit detailed comparisons. But, it seems ctlear that 

finding out what was available was the predominant problem among the 

public school students who needed help they didn't get (Table 6B). The 

contnents of one public school student exemplified this situation: 

"Well, I original ly went inflor receptionist training. I went 
in. so 1 could work. I didn't w^n^yt^o) prolong It. That's why they 
transferred me to (a new program at ajbranch of a large community 
.college). If i hsTEh known about it ai^ the beginning,^ I could have 
started out there instead of h^^eU^^^he main campus." 

Amonff^DT^^r ivate school students, on the other hand, knowing more 

abt^ut the training they were .facing was the predominant need. Quite 

often, an apiarent lack of understanding about the level of effort 

that would bd required showed up in comments of private school 

students viWP^ s*4^they neeJted mor^ counsel ing. When asked what she 

needed to know more ^about^/ one student said: 

"Typing courses and stuff like that because 1 started to be 
absent because of my shoulders. Some of the classes 1 wanted to 
drop. They piled too many classes on me and too much homework." 

23 • 
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PROPCfRTIONS OF ft^SPONDENTS MENTIONING NEEDS FOR SPECif^C TYPES OF HELP 

aAdng those who needed (more) help in determining training needs 

1 ^ND^ COURSES THAT SHOULD BETAKEN 

• \ •* (Iri percentages)^ " ^ 



^ . .Type of School ^ 



Needed help In scheduling class 
(n) 

Needed more personal attention 
(n) 





■ ^7 






(9) 


(13) 


25 


22 


23 


w 


(9) 


(13) 


25 


22 


23 


w 


(9) 


(13) 




22 


15 


w 


(9) 


(13) 



• ' / ''^ Publ ic Private sith ^ 

—- ■ — — 

Determining availability of coursq^^^^d ' ^ ^ 

programs for training occupatTon , . .. ... 75 * || 31 

(") . ' ■■ \ w (9) (13) 

Understanding program, content and what 1^ 
* expected of students . ^ 

M ■ 

Knowing whether respondent WouTd be* able to 

handle ,course^ work . . . .\ . ■,* " 

(n) 



a . 
Multiple res£onses permitted. ' 



Another student commented: ' * ' '. ^ . 

'■! "One time I talked' Jp the'WtN counselor. She helped put me 
back on® the track. 1 wws just having problems in school. Just 
.trouble with not studying enough--d i dn' t seem to be enough time." 

Progress in Training ^ * 

.A bit less than half of the trainees said that they received 
help in rev iew in^thfe i r .progress in training (Tab!e-7A). PubHc school 
students were a bit mqre likely than those In private schools to 'have 
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TABLE 7A V 




HELP IN REVIEWING PROGRESS IN TRAINING 
(In percentages) ^ 



Vype of School 



Public Private Botjt., 



Received help, did not need mor*e ^ kS » 37 ^0 



Did not receivire help, did not need it. . ^. . 




4. 



Received hel-ft, needed more . . ^. 2 6 ^ i k 

Did npt/i'ece i veNnel p , needed it. y 8^ 16 12 



100 100 99^ 

(^♦9) (63) (112) 
^(-) (1) (!)• 



rece i ved ■ s uch help and also were a bit 'more likely to feel that it was 
^sufficient. Further, private school students who did not receive this 
type of counsel ing 1i/ere twice as likely as thetr public school counter- 
parts to f eey~th^ they needed this kind of help (l6 vs. 8%). 

For the most part, it was in knowing how thjsy were -doing as 
they went along that most of those who needed help f ^1 1 that counseling 
had been lacking (Table 7B) . 

The frequency with which private ^choo) students who needed 
^i»el p singled out feedback on their training progress as the area in ^ 
which they needed help warrants coSnment^ Rev'^ew of progress in 
tra,ining was most f requently^ment ioned by representatives^ the ' ^ 
private schools we; visited in Portland a;^^^ type of counseling they 
provided.^' Further, one of the points made to us repeatedly was 




^^Dunning and Un-;er, o£. c i t . , p. 30. 
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TABLfe 7B r - 

PROPORTIONS OF RESPOf*DEi|TS MENTIONING NEEDS FOR-SPECIFIC TYPES 
- OF HELP AMONG THOSE WHO NEEDED (MORE^ HELP 
J 'ifi^REVIEWING PROGRESS IN TRAINING^ , 

{\n percentages) 



^ 


/' 




^ Types of School 


t 






Public Private Both 



^-Determining how respondent's wo lib; was pro- 

\gress ifig . grades .T. . .z ^-"i 
h : - ■ 

How improve worJ<^ and study habits. ... . 
' (n) 



: " Wher^ to get extraf'^hel rt^&ciea. . . 

'Ni fc, ^ *^ WhetJ;)ftj'^i^''^ndent would be able tg, complete 
th^^jiStirBe v^ri?". ' 



•80 
(5) 


" 77 


78 
(18) 


20 
(9) 


(13) 


6 

(18) 


20 

(5) 


23' * ■ 
(13) ^' 


' 22 
(18) 








' hX) 
(5) 


63)- 


17 
^18) 



^0 



Ik 



^Mul t iple Response Ipe^i ttedv "No answers" excluded from 
Uaging base. 



*vlh|^ smaller classes and a more informal, less bureaucratized atmosphere 
permitted them to give more individualized attention to their students 
In fact, this individualized inst'ruction was the advantage of private 

over public schools most frequently mentioned by the private sch^ools' 

' • 12 ' ' 

"'representatives. This, as well as the .private schools' lack of 

specifically designated counsel ing personnel , implies considerable 

rej iance on instructors to fulfifl gui-dance roles, including that of 

providing the students wifh feedback on their progress. Private school 

instructors woul^, thus, seem to be in a pivotal role. But the students 

' ' 4 



12 



ibid., p, 37 
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from private schools were natix;eably less likely than those from public 
schooi6> Cq^ rate 'the! r instructors highly on their interest in how well 
trained the students were (Table 8). It may be that the private schools 



^ JABLE 8 

STUDENTS' APPRaIsALS OF TEACHERS' INTEREST 
' (in percentages) 



Level of Teachers' Interest 



Type of School 



Publ ic Pr ivate Both 



Teachers 


were 




78 


52 


63' 














Teachers 


were 




16 


27 


22 


Teachers 


were 




6 


_ 21 





TOTAL 
" (n) 



100 
(-) 



100 99 
(63) (112) 
(!)■ (1) 



rely too much on informal contacts between students and instructors 
with respect to informing the former on their progress and that they 
are deluding themselves with respect to the efficacy of informal . 
counseling and guidance systems. We take this all the more seriously 
•because we think that this is an area in which the private schdols, 
for the very reasons they state, should have an advantage over the 
public schools--an area in which 'they have the^capab i 1 i ty- to improye 
if they mean what they say about their commitment to providing high- 
quality vocational training. 

-p »< " 

Personal Counseling 

Only small numbers of the trainees— 23 percent in the public 
schools and 11 percent of those enrolled in private schools — received 
personal counseling such as advice on family, financial or legal 
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problems, help with improvi^ng personal appearance, or psychological 
support and encouragement (Table 9-A &B) . And, only a few felt the need 
for this type of counseling. 



TABLE 9A 



PERSONAL COUNSELING 
(In percentages) 






N 




Type 


of School 






Publ ic 


Pr i vate 


Both 




21 


11 


15 


Didn't receive help, did not need it ... . 


71 




79 




2 




1 




6 


5 


r 

b 


TOTAL 
(NA) 


100 
(^8) 
(0 


100 
(-) V 


100 

(112) 
( 1 \ 


TABLE 9B 








PROPORTIONS OF RESPONDENTS MENTIONING NEEDS FOR SPECIFIC TYPES 
OF HELP AMONG THOSE WHO NEEDED (MORE) PERSONAL COUNSELING^ 
(in percentages) 






JType 


of School 






Publ ic 


Pr i vate 


Both 


(n) 


25 


33 
(3) 


29 
(7) 


(n) 


(^) 


33 
(3) 


14 
(7) 


(n) 




33 
(3) 


14; 
(7),. 


(n) 




(3') 


(7)' 


(n) 


75 
W 


(3) 


43 
(7) 


(n) 


50 
W 


(3) 


29 
(7) 


^Multiple responses permitted. OO 
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With so^'few Cases of expressed need for personal counseling, 

it is difficult to make any meaningful comparisons between the two 

types of schools. But the infrequency with which a need for personal 

help occurred or" the difficulty of classifying the type of problem 

into some specific category shoal d not be^ allowed to obscure the 

importance of help to someon^ who needs it: 

^ "Oh, just someone to talk to whenever I had a problem come up 
that -didn't relate to WIN — problems about the cfiildren and personal 
problems. When you're the parent of a household it gets heavy now 
and then- ' I think (it was) because I was alone--l have no family 
close by. I think towards the end they were trying to find a place 

! could gd for that, but that got to be more hassle becausethey 

wanted me to go and get counseling and hire a sitter and take the 
time and I really didn't have the time. If there had been someone 
at the school \ could go to--and I think there was counseling at 
the school but they didn't want me to go there--! don't knew if it 
was money or not. I think it was. In other words, they wanted me 
to go to a'*place where the counseling was free which meant mor« ^ 
inconven ience/^d time for me. I had already had my Mm.it." * 

Artd , in some casfek, the availability of an understanding ear can make 

the difference between a potential graduate and a dcjopout; 

"At the time, I was sick--l was sick the last ^hree weeks of 
the term. Ofie of 'my instructors in a course--V{e didn't communi- 
cate well and I wish-Twell , if we had, I might' have stayed with it." 

.... ' \ 

Concentration of Dissatisfaction 
with Counseling Services 

Students . — It would be possible, of course, for a few disaffected 
individuals' to express needs for counseling in each of the five questions 
asked|,about that. In this way, a very few individuals could account for 
most of the apparent lack of counseling. This was not the case, however. 

There were a total of 69 res(30rtses i nd i ca t i ng a need for more 
counseling of one kind or another. As it turned out, these were made 
by 40 individuals (or 35% of the respondents). 

Another way of looking at it is to note that 6^ percent of the 
trainees who needed help of one kind or another were represented in 
only one or two of the questions about counseling (Table 10). Thus,' 
while only a mifjority of the respondents felt a lack of guidance which 
they thought the schools should have given them, the existence of such 
feelings was more than simply a reflection of the responses of a few- 
dfsgruntled individuals. ^ 
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TABLE 10 

DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONDENTS NEED I NG' (MORE) COUNSELING ON NUMBER 
OF TYPES OF COUNSELING NEEDED 
^ - (In percentages) - 

Respondents who mentioned; 



Need for 1 type, of guidance i. ...... . 32 

Need for 2 types of guidance 32 

Need for 3 types of guidance . 13 

Need for k types of guidance 23 

, TOTAL ^100 

(n) ' (69) • 

*yU 



». 

School s . - -The prevalence of students who were fDOre or less 
dLissat i^f ied with thte^^unsel ing they rece*(ved was almost exactly equal 
at public and pr i vate^chools ; 35 percen't of the students enrolled , 
in the former and 36 percent of those enrolled in the latter mentioned 
one or more types of counseling they needed (Table 11), 

A better measure of the concentration of dissatisfaction with 
counseling at the various schools is, ho^^ever, provided by the rates of 
complaints per enrolled student. In the public schools, there Vfere 
.65 complaints per enrolled student, compared to .58 complaints per 
enrolled student in the pr i va te. school s (Table 12). Further, taking 
each of the two groups of schools in aggregate, there was a tendancy 
for dissatisfaction with the help received in determining and assessing 
interests and occupational goals to be more frequently expressed in 
the public schools than in the private schools. Conversely, dl&^aTVefac- 
t ion with counseling related to the actual training process was somewntat 
more -intense in the private schools than in the public. There was » \ 
however, only a-'Slight difference in t^he rate of complaints about personal 
counseling, with the pr i va te ■ school s having the advaot^e by a bare marg/n 



Proportion of 
Al 1 responses 
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TABLE 11 



PROPORTION OF RESPONDENTS ENROLLED AT EACH SCHOOL 
WHO EXPRESSED NEED FOR (MORE) /^SSISTANCE 
(In percentages) < 



^ . r ' ipPercent of Enrolled 

School ^ > ' Respondents Needing 

Enrolled Respondents 4 (^o^e) Assistance 

) . L—1 t — 

All Public Schools ■ > . 35 

C "(5) ^ j : ^0 

" ; ' D " ■ (nr 63 

G V (25) t/ 24 

H , (5) • 40 

r 0 (!)• 

X (2) 

y. . . ^ .^i ■ 

All Private Schools (64) ' 36 

A (5) 40 

B - (6) > ^ 83 

E ' (5) 80' c> 

F (I)' 100 

I (1) 100 



J (3) 33 

K (20) 35 

L , (1) . . 100 

M * (6) 17 

N (1) 

P (3) 

(i (1) . 

R (0 

S (4) 

T . (0 

U , (2) . - 

V (I) 

. (1). ' 

Y (1) . 
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ERIC' 



R 

' S 
T 
U 
V 

w 

Y 



RATES OF OCCURRANGEi UNHET NEEDS FOR (MORE) COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE 
(Expressed as ratp of items mentioy^d per enrolled student) 



(n) 



All Schools 

All Public Schools 

School C 
D 
G 
H 

0 ' 

■ X . 

All Private Schools, 

School A ■ 
• B 
E 

' F 

1 - 
i 

' K 
L 
H 
N 
P 



M 

(5) 

(u) 

(25) 
(5) 



(2) 
(5) 

(«)• 

(5) 



(20) 
(1) 
(6) 
(1) 
(3) 



(^) 
(1) 
(2) 



Needed (More) Assistance To; 



determine 
' interests, 
and Goals 



Determine 

Training Assess p 

"and Training 

Course Prog^^ ' 
and Goals ^ 



Selection 



-1^ • ; ill 
.18/ 



.20 
.27 
.12 

m 



M 



.20 

.36 
.16 
.20 



.17 



.27 

■ 

.20 



Jl 

JO 

.20 
.18 
.0^1 
.20 



.06 



.18 

.20 





M 


Ji 


• .ii 




.20 


.20 


.20 


.20 


.20 


.17 


.17 


.50 




.17 


.1|0 . 


.20 


m 


.60 




m 






1.00 






*• 

m 




1.00 










.33 




.10 ' 


. .05 


.20 


.20 


.05 






1.00 
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It appears, then, that the students in the two types of schooH 
found shortcomings in the ava i lable counseling \n different substantive 
areas. It is possible that this was related to the diff^'rences in 
structures of training in the two types of schools, as well as the 
different styles of their counseling services. In the public schools, 
with highly structured programs for which prepared informat ion (syllabi, 
class scheduler, etc) was provided. to students and periodic grades gave 
students a guide to their progress, there was less need for counseling 
related to the training process i tse 1 f . But. since counseling as such 
generally required some initiative on the part of the students, some 
students were apt to miss the guidance on their individual interests 
and goa-ls that they felt'they needed. Private schools, on the other 
hand, were nxjre' I j^Iy to deal with questions pertaining to the deter- 
mination and asses'sment of interests^ and occupational goals during the 
admission process as' we have seen, the informal, day-to-day counseling 

style that was prevalent Jn these schools was not as effective in dealing 
vyith training problems,>as the schools thought, it was. 

A second 'tfypothes is explaining the difference in the rates of . " 
cojiplaints about counsel i ng "re 1 at ing to the determination and assess- 
ment of interests and goals is that private school enrol lees would tend 
to have a more pragmatic orientation-. itScluding more firmly decided 
occupational goals', and that these students would have less need for 
and, therefore, less concern about counseling in this area. However 
plausible this might be, it seems tQ-be discounted by the fact that 
firmly held occupational goals were a bit more prevalent among public 
school students than among those in pr i vate *school s . ^ ^ 

Summary and Apg_raisal 

The fact is. then, that except for public school students, 71 
percent of whom received help in determining training needs and courses 



Among the voucher recipient^ enrolled in public schools. 80% 
said 't>iey haci" an' bccupaVion 'in' m "star ted" ta I'k ing 

about trainrng with WIN and chose the .same occupation as a training 
occupation. The comparable figure for voucher recipTents in priv^.te 
schools was 73%. 
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ities of the students in eit 



■her 



type. 



that should be taken, only minorrties or the st^c 
of school said that they received counseling and gufc/^noe in the content 
areas about which we askefl them. But, for tWtmost ^art, those who didnUt 
get help said that they hadn't needed it and only a f€;w of those who 
received counseling said they needed more.i For any given content area, 
less than one-quarter of the respondents at tend t ng ^ i ther type of school 
said they needed counseling they hadn't received or needed more counseling 
that they gj^t-^usual ly , the proportion was considerably smaller than a 
quarter (Table 13). Nonetheless, it w^s not the same respondents who 



TABLE 13 

PROPORTIONS OF RESPONDENTS NEEDING (MORE) COUNSEL I NG "AND GUIDANCE^ 

(In percentages) \ 



Type of Help Needed 



Type of School 



Publ ic Private Both 



Deciding interests and occupational ^als. . 
(n) 

Determining suitability of interests and 

occupational goals 

(n) 

Determining training needs and courses that 

should be taken. 

(n) . . 

Reviewing progress in training 

/ 

Personal counsel ing 

(n) 



18 


1 1 


15 


(^9) 


(64) 


(113) 


21 


7 


13 


(^8) 


(64) 


(112) 


8 


14 


12 




(64) 


(113) 


10 


22 


16 


(^9) 


(63) 


(112) 


8 


5 


6 


(^8) 


' (64) 


(112) 



Multiple responses permitted. 



expressed needs for help in each content area about which we asked 
taken together. 36% of the respondents said they needed help--or 
needed more help--of one or more types. 
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There was little -to choose between public and private schools 
on the overall preva.i[ence of students who needed (more) counseling, 
but the concentration of complaints was a bit greater in public than 
in private schools ■,-^But the content areas in which students of the 
two types of schooli^were most' likely to perceive unmet needs differed 
somewhat. And it seems possible that these differences may be linked 

to differences in the ,organizat ional structures, philosophies of . ^ 

training and approaches'* to the handling o^ counseling responsibilities. 

From one viewpoint, the fact that expressed needs for counseling 
were not more f requent^'fends to val idate assumptions about the self- 
reliance and decision^m^king ability of WIN participants. But, from 
another viewpoint, the'fact that o\^er one-third of the students were 
not satisfied with the help they got suggests the existence of a pro- 
blem to which attention needs to be paid. From a humanistic standpoint, 
it 'is well' and good— and consistent with the vouchering concept— when 
the student neither receives counseling nor ..feels a need for it. But. 
for the studen-t who does perceive a need for help and is unable to 

get i,t, the consequences can be serious both for the individual 's 

sense of well-bei'ng and for his or her progress toward achieving WIN 
program goals. 

If one takes the view that the expressed needs for (more) counseling 

were of sufficient magnitude to make counseling problematic,' the question 

as to whose responsibility counseling is becomes inevitable. In the 

earlier study of schools, both public and private school representatives 

► rather frequently mentioned the need for screening and counseling either 

as a reservation to their agreement with the vouchering concept or as 

1 i| 

the source of their disagreement with that concept. But a rather 
clear tmpl icat io^>f their remarks was that they felt that this w^s 
something that should be accompHs-hed by WIN prior to the students' 
applications to the schools. On the other hand, the provision of 
counseling and guidance is now well established as a respons ib i 1 i ty 

of educational institutions and ^we believe, on the basis of our examina- ^ 
*lT<5'rrt)f "nit''eaunseMT)g-s^rvtce9''^escri-bed* feo^ us-by* the. schoal s^s.-we4l 



^^Dunning and Unger, o£: ci t . . pp. 71-73. 
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as by the students, that improvement in the provision of these services 
^i^Jyell within the capabilities of both public and private voca'^tional 
schools. 

In any event, we cannot make a judgment on the excellence or 
lack of excel lance of counseling and guidance in the public and private ' 
/^'vocational schools in Portland, relative to each other. The differences 
were largely in the nature of.vs trengths and weaknesses, rather than in 
magn i tude . 

» 

Placement Services 

Overall, the students enrolled in private schools were more likely . 
than those in public schools to have received placement ass i s tance for ' 
their schools; 42 percent of the' en roll ees in private schools and 25 percent 
of those in public schools said they received such assistance (Table lU) . 



TABLE 14 

RESPONDENTS' RECEIPT OF PLACEMENT ASSISTANCE FROM SCHOOLS 
(In percentages) 



School did not School did 
promise place- promise place- 
ment help ment help 



A I I school s 



Public Private Public Private Public Private 



Both 



R received placement help . . 21 

R asked for, but did Not 

receive placement help. . . 4 12 \\ \2 

R neither asked for nor got 

placement help 75 



^2 32 46 25 kl 35 

6 12 10 
75 58 41 68 45 55 



Total 
(NA) 



8 (19) (56) (47) (64) (ill) 

(2) (-) , (-) (-) (2) (-) (2) 
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' Apparently, the students in prWate schools were more likely to 
want placement assistance; 5^ percent of the private school students 
but only 31 percent of the public school students had asked for it. 
At the same time, it appears that, whether or not the schools told the • 
students they would get help in getting a job affected whether the ' 
students asked forjt; the proportion of students who asked for such 
help in schools'^ thajt .d i d not promise it (25% in both public and private 
schools) was considerably lower than the comparable proportion in schools 
that d_i_d promise help {W/o for public and 59% for private). And, since 
private school students were more likely than their public school counter 
parts to have been offered placement assistance (88% vs. W/o) they were 
more likely to ask for it. Whether or not offers of placement assistance 
stimulate the students' interest in getting It, or students who want 
placement assistance tend to favor private schools because of their 
promises, the private schools del iver placement assistance to more of 
the i r' students than do the public schools. 

J 

Of course, one of the quest ions frequent 1 y raised about the 
private vocational schools is how often they pay off on their promises 
to assist students in getting jobs. In the Portland case, private 
schoolswhich promised placement assistance did virtually as well as 
the public schools who made such offers; 12 percent of the students 
in private schools that promised assistance and 11 percent of those jf 
in public schools that made such offers said that their requests for 
assistance were not fulfilled. These proportions of unfulfilled ^ 
promises may indeed be too high, but there is little difference 
between public and private school:s|^n this respect. Overall, however,- 
including both schools that made '^from ises and those that didn't — the 
'public schodls come off somewhat better, with only 6 percent of their 
Students being denied help they asked for compared to 12 percent in 
the private schools. ' 



We'wVlVsee'Tn the' fol lowing sect ion of thfs report that a s uBs tan t Ta T 
proportion of the private school students, but only a^small proportion 
of those in public schools, felt that their schools had exaggerated the 
chances of getting a job. 
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, It will be recalled that 68 percent of the public school and 

^5 percent of the. private school students neither asked for nor received 

placement assistance. Some of these, had not asked for such assistance 

because they had not finished training of the public school students 

and 23% of those in private schools). Even eliminating these, public 

school students were less likely than those in private s.chools to have 

asked for help in getting a job, by a i+8 to 71 percent margin. A 

number of other reasons for not asking for assistance were given by - 

the remaining people (Table 15). Most notably, 11 percent of the 

public school students and 2 percent of those in private schools were 

out of the labor force; 9 percent of the public school students and 

5 percent of those in private schools already had jobs; and 6 percent 

of the public school and 2 percent of the private school' students did 

not know that placement: services were available. , 

Although lack of knowledge about placement services was a bit 

more prevalent in the public than in the private schools, it is clear 

that this was not a major reason for not asking for assistance in 

. , 16 ' 
getting a, job. Nonetheless, it is our impression from the data 

described in this section as well as from our observations during 

visits to the schools in Portland that the differences in The ways in 

which two types of schools tended to structtw-e and view the rofe of 

placement services had much to do with differences in the extent 

of usage by students. The public schools, as -we have noted above, 

are Less likely then private schools to promise placement assistance 

even though it is available; they rely much more on students' in i t ia,t i v^J^^'^ 

in utilizing the services; in short, the services in these schodls ' ' ^ 

tend to be passively available. Private schools, on the oTh^.hand 

tend to see the promise of placement assistance as an important selling ,; 

point and many of them recognize that«they must back up these promises 

to some extent. Consequently, we think, the pr ivate school s tend to \ 



16^ I ^. 

Excluding those who had not completed training, lack of know- 
J.ed.ge. .about, placement services. stiU prevented^ on-1-^1 0% of -the remarking' 



J.ed.ge. .about, placement services. stiU prevented^ on-1-^1 0% of ■ the remairung 
public school students and 3% of those in private schools f rcHii 'askt^Mk 
for such services. ^ 



17 • y , 

See Dunning and Ungej^,^p. c i t . , pp. 3I-36. ' 1 
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TABLE )5 

REASONS FOR NOT ASKING FOR PLACEMENT ASSISTANCE 
(In percentages) 



SUBTOTAL: DIDN'T ASK FOR HELP .... 

Didn't complete training 

Already had a job . 

Wasn ' t looking for work at the time. 

Was looking for work on my own . . . 

WIN counselor said he/she would help 

Didn't know placement services were 
ava i 1 ab le 

Heard the placement services were 
not helpful, thought it would be 
a waste of t ime. 

Other 

SUBTOTAL: ASKED FOR HE;LP 



Total 
(n) 
(NA) 



Type of School 



Pub I ic 



Pr ivate Both 



68 



31 



99 
(^7) 
(2) 



^5 



55 



3^4 


23 


28 


9 


5 


6 




2 


• '. 5 


k 


5 






' 3 


2 



■ 3 

3 



99 100 
m (I'll) 
(-) (2) 



be somewhat more aggressive in del i ver ing» the i r placement services to 
their, students... .,|?u,t ..we. want. _tq emphas ize th^ .^PA*.. . 

indeed this whole section of the report, speak only to the i$sue of 
the delivery of services, not to the relat ive*1^ual i ty of such services 
in the two types of schools. 

39. ^ ^ • 
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Respondents* Evaluations of Schools / 

/ 

The preceding sections of this report jiave dealt primarily with 
whether vouchered WIN students experienced or did not experience specific 
aspects of the schools' operations that can reasonably be presumed to be 
associated with quality of training, in tbis section, we shift to Indl 
cators that are more explicitly evalulktive. 



Bad 



Expet" I 



We asked our respondents to tell us If they had encountered any of 
six "bad experiences'* sometimes encountered by people In vocational 
tra in Ing (Table 16) . ' 

One of the charges frequently levelled against private vocational ' 
schools Is that they do not fulfill the explicit or Implicit promises 
they make to potential students. Our data suggest that, In comparison 
with public schools, there Is some merit In these charges. None of the 
respondents who attended public schools but \k percent of those who had 
been In private schools, said that their schools advertised or promised 
training tha't was not given. Further*, only 8 percent of the public 
school students, but 36 percent of those in private schools, said that 
their schools exaggerated the chances of gett,ing a job at the end of 
training. 

Part of the rather large d I f ference wl th respect to exaggerating 
job opportunities might reflect the Increased chances that such charges 
will be made because of the more active style of private schools In 
pushing their placement services, Nonetheless, the fact that over one- 
third of the private school students f ej t that their schools had exagge- 
rated employment opportunities suggests that the private schools too 
often do succumb to the pressure to sell their training. And it casts' 
some doubt on the validity of the private schools' arguments that they • 
must deliver on promises of employment assistance both to maintain their 
reputations and to avoid Increased governmental regulation. 

^ third are in which the private schools were at a noticeable 
d-fsadvantage as viewed by the students was 'in the equipment used In 
training. Private school students were markedly more likely than those 
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^ TABLE 16 ^ ; 

PROPORTIONS OF RESPONDENTS REPORTING VARIOUS UNDESIRABLE CHARACTERISTICS 

OF SCHOOLS^ 
^ (in percentages) 



Type of School 





Publ ic 


Pr ivat^ 


Both 


chool advertised or promised training it did 




\k 


8 






m 


(113) 


chool exaggerated chances of getting a job 
(n) 


8 


(63) 


Ik 
(112) 


chool gave training unrelated to the training » 
(n) 


2k 


23 • 
(6^) 


2k 
(113) 




6 


2.2 


15 
(113) 


chool gave training student prepared for or 
for which the student didn't have the 

(n) .. 


18 


" 16 
(6^) 


17 

, (113) 


chool gave training in material student already 
■(n) 


)8 


23 
(6^) 


21 

(113) 



^Multiple responses permitted. 



n public schools to say that they had encountered outdated equipment in their- 

. . 18 ' . 
ra in ing. 



18 4 

This is generally consistent with what the school's representatives 

aid iri the earlier study. Representatives of public schools frequently (SCT/o) 
2ntioned better training facilities as an advantage of public schools, 
spresehta t i ves of the private schools seldom said this. See Dunning and 
iger , '0£. ci t . , p. 37- 

41 • 




In the earlier study of the schools, we'pointed out that public 
schools tended to stress vocational training within a broader educational 
context, while private schools tended to concentrate their efforts In 
teaching only the skills they considered necessary for employment in 
specific occupations. The students, however, failed to confirm this 
distinction, at least in their perceptions of training that was unrelated 
o occupational requirements. Just under one-quarter of the students 
in each type of school said that they encountered training that was 
unrelated to the occupation for which they were preparing. Students 
in the two types of schools also were quite similar in the proportions 
who said that training was not (Commensurate with their preparation and 
background— either not up to the student's level of preparation, or 
beyond it. 



Respondents* Assessments of Instructors 

While the representatives of private shcools we talked with in * 
the earlier study had been more likely than their public school counter- 
parts to cite individual ized instruction as an advantage of private 
vocational schools (50% vs. 20%), they were considerably less likely 
than the representatives of public schools to mention better qualified 
staffs as an advantage (9% vs. 60%)-'^ Insofar as this implied a 
recognition by the private schools that the public schools had an 
advantage in the quality of 'their staffs, the students tended to con- 
firm the appraisal. We h^ve already noted that the voucher recipients 

enrolled in private schools gave thei r j ns tructors somewhat lower 

' 20 

ratings m interest than did those in public schools. The private 
school students also were less likely than those in public schools 
to give their instructors high ratings on the instructors' knowledge 
'of their subjects' (Table 17A) as weT 1 "as on the i r abi I i ty in teach ing 
(Table I7B). While it is clq|ir that the private school students did 
not eate their instructors as highly as did the public school students, 



19 

Dunning and Unger, o£. c i t . . p. 37. 
See p. 20, supra . ^ 
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TABLE 17A 

RESPONDENTS' ASSESSMENTS OF INSTRUCTORS' KNOWLEDGE OF SUBJECTS 
(In percentages) 



Type of School 



Pub] ic *Pr ivate Both 



Instructors knew subjects we 11 
Instructors knew subjects some . 
'Instructors knew subjects little 

TOTAL 
(n) 
(NA) 



92 
8 



100 
(^9) 
(-) 



71 
5 



100 
(63) 
(0 



80 
17 
3 



100 
(112) 
(1) 



TABLE 17B 



RESPONDENTS' ASSESSMENTS OF THE ABILITY OF INSTRUCTORS AS TEACH 

(In percentages) ^ 



Type of School 







Publ \\ 


^ Private 

•■ ^ 


Both 








^ -^^.^^ 




Instructors were 




. . 67 






Instructors were 




... 31 




36 


Instructors were 




2 


16 


10 


TOTAL 
^ (n) 
(NA) 




100 
(^9) 
(-) 


100 
(63) 
(0 


100 
(112) 
(1) 
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we should also note that relatively few students in either type of 
school saw their instructors as being really unqualified in the subject 
they taught, or as poor teachers. 

Overall Satisfaction with Training ^ 

Sizeable majorities of the respondents indicated tha^t they were 
satisfied with the training they got (Table l8). But despite the fact 



TABLE 18 



RESPONDENTS' OVERALL SATISFACTION WITH TRAINING 

(In percentages) " 





( * 

Type of School 


— 1, 




Publ ic 


Pr i va te 


Both 




57 


36 


^5 




^ 


3^ 


35 




h ^ 


16 . 


1 1 


) 




\h 


9 


TOTAL 
(n) 
(NA) 


101 
(-) 


100 
(62) 
(2) 


100 
(111) 
(2) 



\ 

^that a majority of the students who attended each type of school indicated 
some measure of general satisfaction, there were noticeable differences 
between the appraisals of public school students and those of the private 
school students. Among the former, 95 percent indicated at least some 
satisfaction as compared with 70 percent of the latter. At the extremes- 
of the sati'sfact ion scale, over half (57%) of the public school students 
and only 36 percent of those in private schools said that they were 
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1 



"very satisfied" with the training they got; conversely, only 2 

percent of the public school students and 14 percent of those in 41 

private schools indicated that they were "not at all satisfied." 

The schools in which at least some dissatisfied students were 

represented included two of the four public schools and ten of the 

twenty private schools. However, in all but four of these schools 

in which some students were dissatisfied, the proportion Expressing 

some measure of satisfaction was at least equal to the proportion 

of disatisfied students (Table I9). By and large, then, expressions 

of dissatisfaction usually were more than counterbalanced by expressions 

2 1 

of satisfaction^within the same school. While the schools clearly 

I 

TABLE 19 

LEVELS OF SATISFACTION IN SCHOOLS WHERE DISSATISFACTION WAS REPORTED 

(in percentages)^ 



School ' 





A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


F 


G 


H 1 

— «— 


J 


K 


L 


Very satisfied 
0 


64 


50 


50 


40 


40 T 


25 


22 


17 " 


-d 






Somewh at satisfied 


- 18 


25 




40 


20 


50 


40 


33 -V 








Not very satisfied 


9 


25 


50 








22 


59 100 


100 






No cat all satisfied 


9 






20 


40 


25 


17 






100 


100 


TOTAL 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


101 


100 100 


100 


100 


100 



Letter designations of the schools are not the same as those used in 
Table Percentaging bases (n's) not shown. 



The number of students enrolled in the schools represented 
in Table 20 are not shown because of anonymity considerations. However, 
we should note that only a very small number of students were enrolled 
in the four schools in which all students said they were dissatisfied. 
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varled in their ability to elecit student sat isf act ion , ^hese data 
suggest that the prevalence of dissatisfaction depended more on the 
particular students enrolled than on the qualities- of the schools 
themsel ves--that is to say that dissatisfaction was reasonably well 
distributed among the schools. 

Summary 

In both the puti ic and private schools, substantial majorities 
of the students indicated that they did not have the bad experiences 
sometimes, encountered by people in vocational training, gave their 
instructors relatively good ratings, and reported that they were 
either highly or moderately satisfied with their training. But, on 
all of these measures, the private schools did not com^ off quite 
as well as the public schools. 

Cone 1 us ions 

A main point to be made on the basis of these data is that, by 
and large, most of the students who used their WIN vouchers to enroll 
in vocational training at either public or private schools seerr^to 
have had reasonably good experiences in their training. Unfulfilled, 
perceived needs for guidance and counsel ing ,*den iai of requested 
placement assistance, bad experiences encountered in training, low 
evaluations of instructors, and dissatisfaction with the training 
received were, in general, described by only rather small minorities 
of the students in either type of school. 

' ;;As we^ pointed out earlier, the differences between ^bl ic and 
private schools in their provision of counseling and guidance were 
most apparent in terms of the nature of counseling and guidance needs 
most frequently unmet. Students in public schools were more likely than 
those in private shools to feel that their needs for counseling with 
respect to interests and occupational goals were unmet. Conversely, 
those in private schools were the more likely to feel that needs for 
counseling with respect to training itself were unmet. What consti- 
tutes an acceptable level of counseling services is, of course, a 
val ue j udgement , But it is our opinion that so long as some students 
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feel that they received inadequate counseling in one or more^ important 
areas, /schools should make efforts to improve their services. Our data 
suggest to us that each of the two t^pes of schools in Portland displayed 
some characteristic weaknesses if? their counseling services and that each 
should concentrate efforts to improve those services in the areas of 
apparent weakness. In general, then, we feel that the impressions we 
formed during our earlier study of the scfiool s--that there are some 
gaps and shortcomings in the provision of counseling services — seem 
to have been corroborated and amplified by the data we obtained from 
the students. ' 

In considering the provision of placement services, we are 
faced with the paradox that private schools provided placement services 
to Larger proport ions. of their students than did the public schgols, 
but that the public school students were less likely than pri^Be school 
students to ask for placement assistance. This may, in part, result 
from a tendency for students, who want placement assistance to select 
private schools which are more likely to promise it. But the data 
also suggest to us that differences in the structure and style- of place- 
ment services in the two types of schools also affect the situation. 
It is our impression that at least some of the apparent lack of interest 
in obtaining placement assistance on the par,t of public school students 
reflects the combination of passiveness on the part of students and - 
placement services which largely place the in i t iat ive f or usage on the 
students. We believe that the public schools could assist their students 
by adopting more aggressive outreach programs in their placement services. 
On the other side of the cpin, however, the students in private schools 
were more likely than those in public schools tp see themselves as having 
been denied placement assistance wh^an they a^ked for., it (although this 
-was- tr^e "On^ly—in* the- schoo^l & wh ich'' had not- pr-omised.such.-as5 i.s.tance) - 
Further, . ,the priva.te school; stcidehts were more likely then those in 
public sjihools to feel that the schools had exaggerated the efficacy 
of their placement services, Consequently,' ir^ppears to us that the 
privatei-schools shou 1 d " put effort into imprc^ing the quality of their 
placement services, r. " ^ « 
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Quite clearly, the private schools came off a bit less well than 
public schools in terms of the problems students said they ^co^tered 
in training, in terms of the student's evaluations of instructors, and 
in terms of general satisfaction with training. 

* It was in the areas of unfulfilled expectations^-advert is ing 
training that t|ie students said they didn't get and exaggeration of the 
chances of getting jobs--as well as in the use of outdated training 
equipment that the private schools fell short of public schools in the 
eyes of their students. Solutions to these problems would seem -to be 
relatively straightforward: more attention to' insuring that af^pl icants 
know what they will and will not get and, insofar as resources permit 
improvement of training equipment. Other problem areas need attention 
also, but by both public and private schools. These problems shared, 
by both types of schools in alnx^st equal degree are related to the ^ 
focusing of training on occupational requirements as well as adjustment 
of training to the needs of individual student?. It is'worth noting, 
however, that these are areas in which the private schools tend to 
picture themselves as superior to public schools. 

But, as we interpret the data obtained from students, the most 
crucial need of the privat^ schools is to upgrade the quality of their 
instructional staffs. Representatives of the private schools emphasized 
their reliance on individualized instruction as well ^s on the conduct 
of counseling during informal, day-to-day contacts.. Between staff and 
students. Yet it was in the ^reas of setting up their training programs 
and reviewing their training progress that the students in private school 
more often felt that they needed more help. If the close relationships 
between staff and students that the private schools told us about were 
really effective, these types of counseling would seem to us to be 

almost automat ic outcomes . - Support for the- hypothes i s- tha t-a- cons ider 

able part of the responsibility for lower effectiveness of the informal 
counseling systems in the private schools lies with the instructors 
comes from the lower evaluations given to instructors by private school 
students with respect to the instructors' interest, knowledge of their - 
subjects and ability as teachers. 
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In the end, we are somewhat less sanguine about the private 
schools than we were f ol I ow i ng;,compl et ion of /the earlier study of ' 
schools in Portland. But, where the data obtained from vouchered 
students have pointed toward a number of weaknesses of private schools 
that must concern us, they also -have pointed to some problems in the 
public schools. More importantly, however, our purpose is not to 
determine if one type of school is "better" than the other; it is to 
determine if our earlier report failed to reveal the existence of 
problems in either type of school that were pervasive enough to cause 
us to question the advisability of a voucher ing system open to all 
types of schools. In this respect, the significant finding is that 
the data pointing to weaknesses of either type of school are, generally, 
reported by rather sma 1 I -'propor t io ns of the respondents. 

In this light, we feel justified-in reiterating the final 

conclusion of our earl ieif study: 

We believe at this point that refftications of the voucher ing 
demonstration on'- a wider scale should not be inhibited by 
concerns about the motives and methods of most private schools. 
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SCHOOLS' RESPONSES TO VOUefhERED VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING: EXPERIENCES WITH THE PORTLAND 
WIN VOUCHER TRAINING PROGRAM 

Executive Summary 

Introduct ion 

This Is a report of a survey of the schools which provided 
training to Work Incentive Program (WiN) participants in an exploratory 
program to test the feasibility of introducing a voucher system for the 
purchase of skill training, 

Vouchering is a mechanism for modifying the relationships between 
publ iC' agenc ies and their clients by replacing the provision of goods 
and services in kind with a certificate or some form of authorization 
which will permit the client to select and "purchase*" what is needed 
from some range of goods or services' as* >7el l as* from a more or less* \ 
specified range of vendors Proponents of voucher ihg hypothesize that 
its appVication will, on the demand side, broaden . the range of services 
and vendors available to cl ients , increase chances of meeting the clients' 
needs adequately as they choose their own services and vendors, /and 
enhance clients' self-esteem, sense of personal efficacy and convnfttrBent* 

. bY„AU ow] ng J h em to Vi ej<e__t he | r ^ QwrL..d ec i s \ pn s , 0 n ._t he ._s upp 1 J e r js ijl e ^ Lt 

is hypothesized that vouchering will increase responsiveness to clients* 
needs and improve the effectiveness of services by increasing competition 
among vendors. 

In early 197^1 the Bureau of Social Science Research, Inc. (BSSR) , 
under a grant from the Manpower Administration, designed an exploratory 
program to test the feasibility of vouchejring institutional vocational 



training In WIN. The progriam was intended to determine the administra- 
tive feas lb i 1 i tys>^of vouchering as well as tq identify problems and 
develop procedures In a 1 Imi ted setting before testing the program on a 
largeh,s&a)[^;^Por,t,lan^'; O.re^orv, *jas selected as a test site; the first 
of s^r^^^,b '^ouchers||||^issue4 In^AprM, 197^. 
, tJ^ij-S^ The Vouchers issued to Portland WIN participants authorized 
*^th^r^^|o purchase vocat l^al'^'^a i n>i ng ^up to 1 year in duration fr^p^»i 
I^CWTc or private school'' in the metropolitan area. Training coj#Cpb3 
for any occupation and no limit was placed on cost, except that^ 
training costing more than $2,500 had to be approved by the Regional 
Assistant Director for Manpower in Seattle. Trainees were to locate 
their C3wnjtralning sources and make their own arra|)gements f or training 
which ]^uld" lead to a reasonable expectation of empl oyab i 1 i ty . 

In March, 1975, interviews with officials in 27 schools were 
conducted by the authors of this report, to determine the characterls- 
tics of the schools where vouchers were spent, identify the schools' 
operations and procedures relevant to the training of vouchered students, 
and obtain their reactions to vouchering. 

A summary of the findings from this survey follows. 

e 

The Schools 



The^chools— t fYterv^ewed -trjcluded—pub-l-i-c-and-private schools- -af 

varying sizes and degrees of specialization (Figure l). 



Details on the development and early phases of the program will 
be found in Ann Richardson and Laure M, Sharp, The Feasibility of Vouchered 
Training In WIN: Report On tho First Phase of a Study (Washington, D.C.: 
Bureau of Social Science Research, Inc., December, 197'^). Subsequent 
reports v/ill cover analyses of data obtained from the vouchered WIN 
part ic i pants f ol low/ng the i r tra in i ng. 
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ACADEHIC 

V 

Large * ^ 

FOUR- YEAR ONI VERS I TY - 1 

MULTIPLE OCCUPATIONS 
Large ^ o 

COMMUNITY COLLEGES - 3 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE BRANCH - 1 
Medium 

Correspondence School - 1 
i 

BUSINESS/COMMERCIAL OCCUPATIONS 
Medium ' 

Business and Secretarial Schools - 

Business and Radio/TV Broadcasting 
School - T 

Commercial Art School - 1 

Floral Design School - 1 

Smal 1 

Business and Secretarial School - 1 
Secretarial School - 1 
Real Estate Schools - 2 



MEDICAL AND DENTAL ALLIED OCCUPATIONS 
Medl um 

Medical and Dental Allied School - 1 
Smal 1 

Medical and Dental Allied School - I 

PERSONAL SERVICE OCCUPATIONS 
Medl um 

Child Day Care Aide School r 1 
Smal 1 . 

Beauty School s - 3 
Barbering School - 1. 
Dog Grooming School - 1 

INDUSTRIAL/TRANSPORTATION OCCUPATIONS 
Medl um 

Truck Driving School - 1 

Metal Trade, Machinery Repair' and 
Electronics School - 1 

Smal 1 

Upholstering School - 1 



Mote: PUBLIC SCHOOLS SHOWN IN CAPITALS; Pri.vate Schools in Initial Capitals. 



FIGURE 1 

i 

OCCUPATIONAL AREAS. SIZE AND PROPRIETARY STATUS OF SCHOOLS ATTENDED BY 
VOUCHERED WIN STUDENTS 
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The publ Ic-prrvate distinction turned out to be essential on a 
number of dimensions. Public schools were very large, private schools 
were medium-sized or small. Public schools had programs relating to a 
number of occupations In more than one occupational field. Private 
schools, with one exception, had programs within one occupational field 
or taught the skills of a single occupation. 

Concentrations of WIN students and students from otf^r manpower 
training programs were very low In all but one of the public schools. 
In the private schools, these concentrat ions tended to be somewhat higher 
But, even in these private schools, vouchered WIN students, for the most 
part, did not comprise notably large proportions of the overall student 
bodies. 

Differences between public and private schools are not, however, 
confined to structural characteristics — they extend to matters of educa- 
tional philosophy, perceived objectives of vocational training, and 
pedagogical styles. These differences and some of their consequences 
are addressed later in this report. 

Despite .the higher concentrations of manpoC^^er students in q 
number of the private schools, and their apparent dependence on revenues, 
from manpower training programs^n a few cases, there was 1 1 ttle evidence 
that private schools (exploited the shift to vouchering in WIN. 

ThiB Schools^ Operations 

. The schools used a variety of methods to attract students. 
Public schools made considerably more frequent use than pr ivat6*^chools 
of methods which involved direct contact with the public by school rep- 
resentatives. Perhaps because opportunities for exposure are more 
limited, the private schools more often used commercial ty"!^ aval 1 able 
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means. Word-of -mouth advertising was Important for the private schools 
and some were qui te^^pendent on referrals by government agoRcles. 

Only a minority of the schools had peftbnnel who were specif icall 
assigned to recruiting — such assignments were more prevalent among the 
public than among the private schools. 

V ^ 

Almost all of the schoolsSeid they offered counseling services 
both prior to and during training. In the" publ Ic schools, counseling 
usually was available on dn as-desired basis while the private schools 
reported much more frequently that all students were counseled. But 
all of the public schools had formally-established, professionally- 
staffed counseling services, while this was sejdom the case for private 
* schools, where counseling tended to be informal and incidental to other 

... , . ' . 1 . , 

activities. In neither case did we find much evidence to indicate con- ' 
sistent efforts to design training on the basis' of systematic appraisal 
of students' needs, aspirations and abilities. 

All but one of the school i said that they provided placement 
services for completing students. In public schools, such services, were 
likely 'to include a permanent center arid/or a full-time placement dir- ^ 
ector and to emphasize job Information services.^ Private schools were 
much less likely to have a separate placement center or a full-time 
placement director, and tended to' emphas Ize contacts with d^loyers as 
a means of obtaining entrance to job opportunities for their graduates. 

The public and private schools dfi^fered considerably In what 
they felt*to be the advantages and disadvantages of training offered by 
by their category of schools. Public school s^^teoded to stress economy, 
superiority of facilities and Instructional staffs, and their capability 
to broaden the educational backgrounds of thel r -students. Chdracterl st4^1 1 



the public schools reflected the orientations of professional educators. 
Private schools saw themselves as considerably more pragmatic In their 
approach to vocational training, stressing as a major advantage their 
ability to provide concentrated training In basic occupational skills 
required by employers. They also felt that they were better able to 
treat students, as individuals and to adjust to the particular problems 
encountered by their clients. Schools in each class tended to mute 
criticism of the other class of schools, and to admit some useful role 
' for the other. At the same time, the respondents from each class of 
schools quite clearly indicated a bel ief--which usually impressed us as 
sincere— that their approach to vocational training was the better, 

Hatching Students with 
Training Occupations 

Increased freedom of choice is a central aspect of- the voucher fng 

concept. Those who oppose, or are skeptical of, voucher ing in manpower 

training programs have expressed concern that schools--partlcularly 

^p^Ivate schools — might accept^ students Indiscriminately with no attempt 

to determine whether they are quallfiedby background or aptitude to 

achieve reasonable success In the training selected. A related concern 

has been that schools mifjhr nltef their programs solely to meet the 

length and cost 'imitations placed the vouchers. The data from the 

school survey here examined for indict Prions of the validity of such concerns, 

^^O^ra?!, i.'ie data suggest that private schools are somewhat more 

selective than public schools and somewhat more likely to take the 

l^nl^iative in urging changes in students ' object Ji^es to make them mor^'y 

consistent with demonstrated capablHties. But in neither case does 
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there seem to be any comprehensive, systematic effort to evaluate the 
appropriateness of applicants* choice of occupations and training. 

In line with their open enrollment policies, none of the public 

schools had rejected WIN registrants seeking admission. A few of the 

-J- — 

'private schools said they had done so, but the number of rejected appl 
cants was small and the schools were unable to provide details as to the 
reason for rejection. 

None of the public schools used tests as a general, normal 
means of determining whether or not applicants were qualified for entry. 
Educational achievement and occupational aptitude testNUig were available 
on request but were used as a screening mechanism only for a few pro- 
grams where special requirements existed or where selectivity was required 
to avoid overcrowding of particular programs. Roughly one quarter of 
the private schools used occupational aptitude tests for all applicants 
and smaller proportions used some other type of general intelligence or 
educational achievement tests. In a few private schools, informal ^ 
appraisals during enrol Iment i nterviews seemed to be the basis for 
rejection of appl icants. y 

Despite the relative lack of systematic screening procedures, 
we felt" that the private schools did make effor^tb to guide a^lTcants 
Into appropriate choices, partly because of the schools' pragmatic 
concern v;ith turning out employable graduates* Public schools seemed 
to rely more heavily on student initiatives. 

The schools felt^that the students' occupational choices were 
appropriate in a large majority of the cases. In large part, these 
evaluations were made on the basis of the students' performance in 
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tralnrng. Most of the students whose chorees were felt to be rnappro- 
prlate had reportedly been given advrce regarding changes. 

About 8 percent of the WIN students— all rn private schools- 
made changes In their orIg^nal training choices; three-quarters of these 
changes were made after training had started. These changes were about 
evenly divided between upgradlngs and downgrad Ings , usually as a result 
of capabilities demonstrated In training. 

None of the public schools modified program length or content 
to accomodate voucher regulations, but such changes were made in a few 
cases by private schools. These changes, however, seem quite clearly 
to represent adaptations tg the special needs of particular students 
rather than to the vouchering system.^ 

On balance, despite the relative lack of systematic selection, 
we do not feel that there js much basis for concern about widespread 
exploitation of the voucher program or voucher students, Oesp^ite the 
general absence of formal screeming procedures, there Is evidence of 
informal adjustment to the students' needs and capabilities, particularly 
in the private schools. 

The Schools' View of 
Vouchered Students 

Vouchered students were enrolled In sonie training occupations. 
The largest number were enrolled for training In clerical occupations, 
with professional and technical occupations next In frequency. Together, 
these groups of occupations accounted for two thirds of the students. 

2 

Information from sources other than the schools Indicates that 
there were some additional students enrolled In training programs which 
exceeded the one-year limit. The excess time, however, was financed by 
"the students or was at no. cost to WIN. 
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By and large, school officials seemed to hold good opinions 

of the vouchered students. They felt that most of these students were 

In the right place for their training. A majority of the vouchered 

students were evaluated as average or above on class performance and 

substantial proportions of those for whom we have Individual data were 

similarly evaluated on aptitude, attendance and motivation. Only a few 

of the schools' officials said that they had experienced problems with 

vouchered students and these usually involved particular students--not 

WIN students as a group. Lack of prior counseling, attendance and 

personal problems were mentioned as the major problems. But despite the 

attendance problems in individual cases, a majority of the respondents 

said that attendance rates for manpower students, including WIN students, 

i|ere equal to or better than those for vocational students in general. 
▼ / 

fhstt under one third of the vouchered WIN students had left 
training befofe completion by the time of the school survey. Of these, 
only a small group had been expelled by the schools and the expulsion 
rate was on a par with that for all vocational students. The remainder, 
who had left training of their own volition, usually did so because of 
personal problems, according to the respondents from private schools; 
public school officials frequently did not know the feasons for voluntary 
wi thdrav/al s . 

The Schools' Reactions 
To Voucher i nq 

Overall, vouchering did not seem to 

to the schools^ Only insofar as vouchering 



make a great, deal of difference 
reduced pretral'ning counseling 
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and screening of vocational trainees did It contribute to negative 

attitudes toward the program.^ 

Only one-third of the respondents said that their schools had 

experienced some sort of administrative or business problems. But In 

only two cases were such problems directly related to features of the 

voucher ing system. The remaining problems--bi 1 1 ing schedules, slow 

payment, and so on — appear to have been directed more at WIN than at 

vouchering itself. For two thirds of the schools, neither advantages , 

nor disadvantages were nOted, There was only one explicit statement^ to 

the effect that the vouchering system was easier to administer than the 

convent ional system. 

Public schools found the one-year limit on training restrictive; 

a corrective measijre suggested by some of these respondents was to 

provide for extensions in individual cases. Private schools, on the ^ \, , 

other hand, generally did not find the time limit to be res^tr let i ve , » V 

though some also thought that provisions should be made for extensions,*'^ 

or that limits on length of* training should be related to the training. ' 

occupations. In general, the $35^500 co^ ceiljng was rro't s6en as restcic-' ■ 

tive. But here, too, some st^g'e^teci^adj u%t j ng tost limits to the traii'iing 

occupatio'nfe; ' . ''N*^'^ " , ^<jill^". « V " 

-In thpir reactions to a '.d^SdrTp^tfj^n of the vQucSher Irjig^ idea, ' T.-^ . .\ 
■ ."'-0 ' ^ i * ■. '* , \ ., 

. su6sta()t'ial proport ions ''Of . both pul^ic -^nd private sphool;.. respondents jiidi 

agreementrto t;^he voucher i<n^^V«»t ionale , although gome qud-l^ied .^he ir 

Agreement l?y crtin'^;ia need for /more counseling and sgjreening of trainees 

• f: .\ • ■ ; 

prllir-to ecir^l Ime^tw- Some *£>f 'the offljCials, however;- disagreed wi t^i the 
cpnQ^fept Xjlqrgcly -^n ,t|je satne laif^k- of jftoun$a1 grourids. \ 



A *'V'*'C1 ient-c^tered , ,ybcat ionaJr coufisel ing was mflWe available §s , 
p^rt Q% th(^ vpucher program. JWi^t. part ici pa t^^on wasj/^l urftary . V.1^^fe, ^_^a 1 1 
be able^ to^assess thfe rate b^.^se.'of this cotjnsel Ing vy'hen aF^lyS isj^o?^ ^ 
data from part ic Ipants ' quesi lor^l i res Is completed. i * ° *^ ' / ^ \ 
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In'a final attitudinal battery, the respondents Indicated rather 

limited confidence In WIN participants' ability to make viable decisions 

S 

'«bou,t occupations and training. Public school respondents were a bitr 
ijiore likely to lack conf idence 1n the WIN registrants, but they were 
more sanguine than those from private schools about the WIN clients' 
ability to withstand the blandishments of commerlcal schools once they 
had made a training decision. 

The relatively low confidence In WIN students' ability to 
make good occupational choices, as indicated In these attitudinal data, 
seem to contradict the high marks which the schools gave their vouchered 
WIN students on the appropriateness of their occupational choices. We 
suggest that this may reflect a stereotyping phenomenon. Viewed 
impersonally as a. group, WIN registrants are assumed to have limited 
resources in making occupational decisions. At the Individual level, 
however, the WIN registrant becomes a student like most other students 
and is evaluated in this context. 

Finally, we note that for both public and private schools, 
there were few indications of stigmatlzation of WIN participants among 
students. 

ft- 

Concl us Ions 

Our conclusions are, of course, based on the data which repre- 
sentatives of the various schools gave us and on the Impressions we 
formed while talking with these respondents. We now have a much 

better feel for how the schools Involved In the voucher Ing program 

/ 

Interpret their own operations and how they look atf the vocational 
tra ining s I tuat Ion. 
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Beyond that, we know that the voucher system, per se , posed 
no particular problems for. the schools. We think that this specific 
finding can be generalized to a larger population of schools with suf- 
ficient confidence that vouchering of Institutional training can be 
applied on a wider scale without undue concern on that point. 

Moreover, the schools so far do not seem to have behaved 
unethically or In an over-eager manner with respect to vouchering; the 
private schools, about which concern is most often expressed, apparently 
did not tailor courses especially for the program, they professed reason- 
able insistence on attendance and performance standards, and there were 
' efforts aimed at preventing students from pursuing inappropriate training 

objectives. At the same time, one cannot conclude from this that 
problems will not arise if vouchers do become available on a larger 
scale and over a longer period of time. 

Two themes, developed from the interviews, suggest that estab- 
lished private schools are particularly dependent upon and sensitive to 
public opinion concerning their operations and are reluctant to jeopardize 
their reputations in the community. From the interviews we learned that 
private schools, to a greater extent than public schools, are largely 
dependent on word-of -mouth "advertising" or their reputation among former . 
and potential students as a means of recruiting new students. ^;j]tespondents 
in private schools also indicated their need for protecting their repu- 
tations among employers for turning out employable graduates. It appears 
that the established private schoolj, to a greater degree ftan the public 
schools, are restrained from overly zealous recruiting or exaggerated- 
claims for performance out of a need to retain a high rdjbrd among both 
- potential students and prospective employers of their graduates. 
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It may be that the Vouchered students' views of the schools and 
of the training they received will be somewhat different than the story 
we got from the schools. And any attempt at evaluating the effectiveness 
of training, whether on the dimension of voucher 1 ng/nonvoucheri ng or on 
the dimension of type of school, will have to await analysis of post- 
training labor force experience. At this point, we have established 
from the schools' st^ndp^olnt and here described a number of relevant 
aspects of vouchered vocational training. Contrary to our expectations, 
we have also come away with an impression that is favorable to the 
private schools. We believe at this point that replications of the 
vouchering program on a wider scale should not be Inhibited by concerns 
about the motives and methods of most private schools. 
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BSSR Report No. 0085-2. December. 197^. 

Dunning, Bruce B. and James L. Unger. SCHOOLS' RESPONSES TO VOUCHERED 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING; Experiences with the PORTLAND WIN Voucher 
Training Program . BSSR Report No. 0335-3. July, 1975. 

. OCCUPATIONAL CHOICES AND SCHflft. SELECTIONS: Experiences 

with the PORTLAND WIN Voucher Training Program. BSSR Report 
No. 0335-^*. , 

. PRECISf-OCCUPATIONAL CHOICES AND SCHOOL SELECTIONS: 

Experiences with the Portland WIN Voucher Training Program. 
BSSR Report No. 0335-6. 

Portland II (On-the-Job Training) 

Richardson, Ann and Laure M. Sharp. THE EARLY EXPERIENCE IN VOUCHER ING 
ON-THE-JOB TRAINING: A Rejoort on Progress vin the Portland 
Voucher Project . BSSR Report No. 0085-5. December, r975.' 



